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to endanger the good relations between India and Great Britain than a
belief that India's fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of
th:- trade of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there
can be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for it in the future is
equally clear. India's position in the Imperial Conference opened the door
to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, but negotiation
without power to legislate is likely to remain ineffective. A satisfactory
solution of the question can only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to
the Government of India to devise those tariff arrangements which seem
best fitted to India's needs as an integral portion of the British Empire, It
cannot be guaranteed by statute without limiting the ultimate power of
Parliament to control the administration of India, and without limiting the
power of veto which rests in the Crown; and neither of these limitations
finds a place in any of the statutes in the British Empire. It can only
therefore be assured by an acknowledgment of a convention. Whatever be
the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her consumers as well as for
her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the same liberty to
consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and
South Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of
State should as far as possible avoid interference on this subject when the
Government of India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think
that his intervention, when it does take place, should be limited to safe-
guarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrange-
ments within the Empire to which TTia Majesty's Government is a party."
269 The fiscal convention suggested ID the latter paragraph
of the Committee's remarks has been adopted. But in the
coarse of discussion it was found that the position required closer
definition. As a result of correspondence between two Secretaries
of State (Lord Peel and Lord Olivier) and the Government of
India, it is now settled policy that the Secretary of State does
not interfere with the enactment of any tariff measure upon
which the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are
agreed; hut as a member of His Majesty's Government he
cannot divest himself of responsibility for ensuring that no such
measure cuts across general Empire policy or is so unfair to
any constituent part of the Empire as to bring India into con-
flict with it. This responsibility he can, in the last resort, fulfil
by exercising his light of advising the Crown to disallow the
measure, if passed. But in order to avoid such a conflict if
possible, he is kept informed in advance of the Government of
India's intentions in regard to such legislation before the Legisla-
ture is consulted and, therefore, before the Convention operates.
Any- observations which he offers on the proposed legislation
receive the fullest consideration from the Government of India ;
but it is at liberty to accept or reject any suggestions made
or advice given in deciding on the proposals to be placed before
the Legislature.
An understanding analogous to the fiscal convention has been
arrived at in one other region. The Secretary of State has re-
linquished his control of policy in the .matter of the purchase
of Government stores for India, other than military stores. The
Governments in India, in agreement with the legislatures, are
now free to buy stores in India, in this country, or abroad, as